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ural Hints for the Season, 


BY THE EDITOR OF THE OHIO CULTIVATOR, 





NE of the most interesting 
ee questions for’farmers, and es- 
pecially those who pay most at- 
tention to Gardening and Fruit 
Raising, is, how this open win- 
ter is to come out. If it winds 
up as it began in Nov., by a 
regular old freeze, there is an 
end of all our better class of 
tree fruits. The total absence of fros- 
ty nights, of late, is causing the buds 
to swell considerably. Plants in the 
SS open air with a northern shelter, are 
putting out leaves, as we often see in 
April. The grass in many places is 
springing up quite green, and stock 
men should not be deluded into the 
fallacy of neglecting to yard and feed 
their animals, particularly the sheep. These will 
range abroad, and seem to be getting on well, when 
in fact they are building on the sand. They should 
be yarded and kept to hearty feed, or they will be on 
their backs before you know it. 
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Getting Ready for Spring. 

Besides keeping things up snug about the farm, 
now is a good time to anticipate some of the work 
that will otherwise crowd at a season when time is 
more precious. Cut a supply of pea brush, from the 
nice clean tree tops which you have felled for fire- 
wood, and let the boys trim them out and sharpen the 


foot, and tie them up in bundles, or pack them away 
in a safe place until wanted. Get ready in the same | 


manner, a good supply of bean poles,so that when 
the time comes to plant, you will not fail to put in a 


few rows of Lima beans, they are so nice to serve up| 


while green, or to save for winter. Our dinners of 
boiled corn and beans at this season of the year, with 
fresh tomatoes and peaches from the cans, make us 
almost fancy it is summer the year round. 
Ornamental Shrubs and Roses for Farmers. 
Next to knowing how to cultivate, is knowing what 
to cultivate ; and if farmers will listen to us, we will 
give a list of some shrubs, etc., that we think they 
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will like to see in their front grounds—and every 
farmer should have such a beauty spot, if only to 
please his wife and children. These below men- 
tioned, will give a succession of blooms the whole 
|; season : 

OrnaMentTaL Survuvs.—Cydonia Japonica, scarlet 
flowering quince ; Deutzia gracilis and scabra, both 
|white ; Forsythia viridissima, golden bell ; Wiegelia 
rosea, African tamarisk, Syringa, Spirea, Lilac, Tar- 
|tarean honeysuckle, Fringe Tree, Dwarf flowering 
| almond, Althea. 

Moss Roses.—Common Red, rose color; Crested 
Rose, mossy sepals ; Competesse de Murinais, white ; 
Etna, crimson flame color; Laneii, bright color ; 
Luxemburg, crimson scarlet ; Precoce, pale red, often 
spotted ; Princesse Adelaide, incarnate white ; He- 
loise, rosy red ; Sister Martha, rose, with deep cen- 
tre ; Madam Bouton, deep rose, shaded. 

PerretuaL Roses.—Mrs. Elliott, bright rosy car- 
mine ; Leon de Combats, deep velvet crimson rose ; 
L’enfant du Mt. Carmel, deep lilac red ; Chas. Bos- 
siere, brilliant red; Madame Laffay, brilliant rose ; 
Giant de Battailles, crimson ; La Reine, crimson, 
very large ; Sydonia, light rose color; Caroline de 
Sansal, pale flesh color; Marquis Bocello, blush ; 
Prince Albert, velvet purple ; Portland blanc, pure 
white. 

Bourson Roses.—Beauty Lyonnais, rosy lilac im- 
bricated ; Compte de Eau, bright crimson ; De Can- 
poe violet purple imbricated ; Emile Courtier, bright 
rose ; Hermosa, rose ; Queen, fawn color; Louise 

Odier, brilliant rose ; Madame Desprez, rosy lilac ; 

Souvenier de la Malmaison, deep blush, large ; Glorie 

de Rosamene, brilliant scarlet ; Le Grenadier, crim- 

son. 

Of hardy herbaceous plants, we will treat in next 
No., and say something of soils and cultivation. 
Lice on House Plants, 

Should be treated to a smoking of tobacco. Put 
some damp tobacco upon asmall iron shovel, over live 
coals of fire, turn a box over the plants, to keep in 
the smoke, and let the lice learn the luxury of the 
weed. This is an easy and effectual remedy. 

The Stored Apples 

Should be picked over, and the decaying ones 
taken out. Sound specimens for long keeping, should 
be wrapped singly in papers, and packed away. 
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TABLE OF DOMESTIC ANIMALS IN OHIO, 
Returned by Township Assessors for 1857, and Table of Wheat and Corn Crops Raised in 1856. 
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Compiled for the Ohio Cultivator, from Statistics in the office of the Auditor of State. 


Counrigs. 


HorsEs. 
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Value. 





DART 0 00s ccccccve 
BESS. ccccccce oeaue 


Auglaize ......... 
BesmOnt ...crcceces 
BOWE cccisscccess 
Butler .. 





Clark 
Clermont ......... 
a PP errr 
Columbiana....... 
Coshocton ..... eee 
Crawtord .....+++- 
Cuyahoga......... 





POEMS. 0.000000 000% 
Defiance... .....- 
lL elaware........- 
BED acaped ieee ous 
Fairfield 
Fayette 
Franklin 
Fulton,....... ° 
Galli. ....cccccess 
Geauge ..cccccee. 
Greene ...... Creve 
Guernsey .........- 
Hamilton ........ 
Bene ook —— 
Fieri. .cocrcccece 





EMGOB.ccceccvcces 
MeRISOR 22.20.0000 
Mahouing........ 
Marion sane 
Medina .......+++- 
Meigs seer seer 

SUONGOE veccctoce © 
Biheees .occeceseces 
Monroe pec enews 
Montgomery .... 
Morgan ......+.... 
Morrow 
Muskingum ....... 
BOORED. cc cccccceces 








Portage 
DED ncvesceohuss 
Patnam. ..occceee: 
Richland. ......... 





Trumbull ......... 
Tuscarawas....... 
TE asescveonese 
Van Wert 
WRIOOR ivsees 
Warren 
Washington....... 
re 





WOM ccscncens | 


. aeaaeerer 
Wyandot...... ieee 


GE: WEEE seve cose 
Total, 1856.....+0. 





7,008} $434,584 
5.1 





6,062 
11,609) 
6,808) 
8,132! 
12,654 
a — 


11,708 
3,095 
4,197 
5,011) 


} 


630, 659) 


27 1,046 
468,143 
430,002 
345,487 
271,18¢ 
792. 964) 
582,083) 
894,093) 
346, 694! 











570,835) 
625,519) 
593,137) 
537,081 
549,785 
493,124 
581,30) 





720,148 
281,173 
437.505 
498,276 
215,286 
394,147 
612,047 


214,110) 


187,838 
805,032 
459,043 
422.375) 
160,172 
430,395 
460,945) 
423,120) 
436,359) 
292,151) 
226,474) 
616,455) 
343,633 











CaTTLE. 
No. Value 
16,449, $167,75¢ 
13,291) 120,744 
5965; 210,836 
38,509; 602,962 
15,499 219,65 
12.436) 119372 
23,164 307,847 
8,995 196,766 
18,252, 248,182 
13,893) 145,039 
21,204; 314,650 
18,945 318.505 
16,091; 217,766 
31,956; 327,693 
21,516} 252,192 
21,253) 249,197 
21,286) 225,435 
26,340} 468,978 
20,156 195,557 
9,289 95,012 
20,257! 245,085 
11,107, 199,909 
25,293, 263,965 
23,007! 469,549 
21,547) 321,954 
10,963, 101,265 
13.967; 167,311 
31,982, 517.162 
20311, 326,741 
20,149, 217,718 
16,857 287,618 
21,135) 198,462 
11,340 117,661 
14,012, 184,495 
4 962 54.60 
24.534, 298,727 
11,849 125,517 
20,055, 175,434 
24.498 318,596) 
13,510 167 566) 
13,645 152.881) 
23,066, 258.044) 
13,123' 208,390) 
11,233, 178,289) 
32,321 459, 910) 
18,467, 218,314) 
31.380 469.269) 
7,011 8,552) 
21 987) 563.468) 
21,298; 330,021) 
18,147) 249.380) 
y 368,254) 
§ 185,429) 
79 6.992) 
655 176.464 
5.782) 172.633 
19,822) 216,242 
17,624) 195,802 
22,768) 246,688 
30,857 342,137 
19,497 184,037 
4,380 62,361 
3 390 41,233 
17,213 175,212 
26.289 505,110 
10,336 138,713 
34.336 600,173 
18,395 215,940 
10,542 95.003 
24,560 249.825 
25,981 449,064 
18,176 200,117 
11,568 199,231 
25,363 256,999 
12,529 119,315) 
30,264, 325,637) 
22,497' 340,279 
42,126 676,026 
21,311 241,791 
13,915, 195,422 
7,300 87 
10,770 3,7 
17,787 7, 
20,106 272,773 
29,.978° 273,755 
11 690 127,177 
12,233 118.260 
15,698 7 




















SHEEP. 

No. | Value. | 
49, 489 $20,293 
14,542, 15,014 
63,290; 81,242 
39157) 55,773 
25,495, 40,727 
11,337; 13,090 
56,844, 113,726 
20.918 24,417 
6,364; 10,287) 
73,877; 146,275 
40,081; 67,378) 
44,469 88,465) 
12,552) 19,390 
43,224 81,928 
93.402, 161 403) 
50,723, 101,316) 
52,842, 87,110 
39,293, 68,670) 
18,464; 21,349) 
6,647 8,674) 
52,003) 90,7 2 
35,116, 69,254 
40,228) 56,900) 
42,111 66,29 
22,307; 33,277 
12,712) 12,568 
19,556 21,655 
31,343 49,725 
34,165 60,734 
69,423 123,013 
3.950 5.671 
32,199 34,159 
11,517 13,209 
125.297, 285.536 
1,620 1,950 
21,969, 32.699 
16,981 18,569 
56.883 73,760 
67,628 85,939 
14,197 13,129 
89,871, 163 252 
82.092 146.777 
27,032, 39,277 
6,915 7,475 
153,570) 312,007 
27,738, 41.583 
69.516 105.611 
5,233 6,565 
57,568 126,003 
70,453, 134.451 
46,003, 84,209 
77,745, 132,009 
14,244 18,600 
7.087 8 765 
AS 26,197 
25.554 
13,699 
Mt 3,379 
64, 361 103 906, 

79,400) 127,817 
32.142; 40,013 
10,936 14,830 
940 1,260 
45.257, 68.459 
18,151 25,382 
11,380, 12,926) 
64,061 121.535) 
13.802) 20,585) 
9.793 10,194 
63,689 7 128) 
18,314 21.395 
26,883 33.016 
8,783 10,114) 
77,564 109,812 
15,140, 18,103) 
65,478) 103,667 
48318 72,977 
57,457 103,957 
72,591 100,435 
21,706 39,192 
4,039 4.233 
13,967 16.090 
17,629 33,860 
30,537, 45,514 
61,109 = 84.176 
10,760 =14:739 
9,5— 9,493 
46,419 81,13¢ 





WHEAT. 

Acres. | Bushels. | 
26,891; 284,695 
6,801 56,935 
19,620; 176,33 
6,369 774} 
19,195, 190,087) 
7,624 70, AC | 
32,693; 275, 52t | 
48.407; 321, 3x4 | 
40,145) 636, 861) 
22,674, 106,14¢ 
26,182) 331,322 
25,775) 357,434 
22,653) 271,901 
21,153) 281,449 
23,755, 146,08¢€ 
22,812) 173,754 
9,939) 138,023 
3,039; 31.285 
29,651, 313,52 
3,100 29,55 
9,749 119.862 
3,990) 50,025 
32,104, 396,923 
10,732, 151,40: 
18,197, 251,928 


Hogs. 

0. | Val Value. 
35,060 "977,191 
22,992) 49,129) 
27,585! 57,552] 

5,962) 17,595 
19,426} 52.416) 
20,792) 44,911) 
36,172; 94,758) 
44,874) 125,841] 
49,566) 201,739) 
14,119} 27,213) 
30,670) 112,119) 
29,327) 111,412} 
45,768, 137,307) 
52,614) 188,507) 
20,042! 44,133) 
36,189) 117,766) 
31,714) 81,387 

8,337) 27,349 
41,467} 98,051) 
15,373, 31,195) 
36,442) 112/703! 

8,969) 31,526) 
47,260) 150,580 
48,318) 179,091) 
55,241, 209,600 

9,167} 17,342 
19,786) 35,999 

3,917| 12.050! 
46,135, 208,600) 
22,954) 56,270) 
42,698) 155.443) 
31,420) 72,751 
17.491, 33.822 
16,590 46,392 

7,469 13.528) 
63,397, 170,669 
20.941, 49.319 
27,464) 56,358 
20,655) 65,121 
17,586) 29.943! 
15,919, 37.466 
34,192, 119,797 

3,337) 12,749 
17,723 29 550 
49,828, 164,110) 
24.160, 67.975 

9.862) 29.056 

6.058, 14,422 
29,894) 116,707 
12,975, 32,719 
29,359) 85.77 
11,175) 32,062 
16,225 38,361 
20,120) 36,646 
40,679 111.341 
18,036 35,199 
45,204 159,901 
23.965 61, 7R9 
27,223; 77.219 
43.127, 122,931 
21,934, 49.838 

7,434) 15,035 

5.232} 13,478 
27,953) 69,335 
55,888 209.959 
25,950, 108,907 

7,933] 24,748 
41,381, 140,321 
17,851) 41,232 
31,296, 73,633 
72,712, 253,999 
22,484) 50,047 
19,516) 46,054 
36,578} 88,967 
24,963} 74,018 
33,164) 68,295 
13.265) 32,236) 

9,668 26,499 
34,944| 59.297 
19.614| 66.087 
14,369) 27,539 
14.993 35.4-7 
37,519 180.103 
20,420 47,516 
32.95- 71.069 
13.654 25.6-3 
13,899 26,651 
23,356, 64,420 








27,987  423,00¢ 
24,717 187,786 
13,723, 213,44) 
8.839 94,989) 
2.840' 30,021) 
18,317, 132,600 
941 10 877) 
35,590, 383,003 
19,22! 180,974) 
18.976 150,482 
6,593 80,150 
15,233) 103.061 
20.493, 147,711 
13,091, 120,206 
4,589, 48.721 
7,796| 76,607 
24,288 239,360 
14,964, 166,644 
2,174 26,751 
1,099 11,857 
6.121| 67,096 
12,327} 90.657, 
5,767| 72,729 
10,707; 88.076 
17,995; 185,899 
9.86: 69,902 
24.024) 330, 550) 
22.770) 207.894) 
33,628) 502.210 
35.071} 295,362 
6,663) 79,584) 
41.544) 352,262 
18,226} 165,529) 
1,268} 14,622 
816| 8337) 
27,042) 238,712 
22,995) 277,816) 
7,086) 62,428) 
10:863) 94180 
30.655) 443,516 
3 340 30,695 
21.075| 247.391 
28,897) 374,166 
6,194 71,424) 
8,563 82,703 
20,168) 245,850 
12,312} 127,841) 
41,212) 433,214 
19,894) 197,891 
8,021 61,637 
36,1154] 229.397 
7,429} 80.276) 
2,701 22.395) 
10.768} 81.547 
25.675) 398.599 
29.717) 318,606 
32.47 9} 273,395 
4,57 9| 34.195 
2.393) 29.093 
5,980 83,283 


39,409,890 1,655,415 21,662,223'3,276,53915, 5,887,275 2,391,77816,772,470) 


ver 
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Corn. 

Acres. Bushels. 
30,236! 646,209 
19,011] 535,303 
17,001; 307,397 

7,443) 190,069 
18,755 408.9 3 
15.14) 366.934 
24,676 527,575 
$9,509| 991,060 
59,513| 2,288.7 3 

8.927| 148,580 
33.657) 1,102,258 
29,000} 952,537 
35.680) 9 5,745 
42 864) ',649,3293 
13,712; 233,363 
35,836, 8 0, 35 
20,839; 652,793 

9,101; 285,605 
29,891, 629,356 
10.028; 330,386 
31,05 990.2 9 
19.904; 639,905 
45,188) ',.389.928 
43,367, 2,144,857 
61,180, 1,864,495 

8,614, 2 9,626 
17,059| 379, 27 

5,100 126,259 
34,609) 1,24 ,116 
19.420, 368.1 6 
36,085 1,349,293 
26,251' 799,556 
20.826 309,333 
13.72, 302,23 

6,169 206978 
47,244, ,387, 29 
15. 356,625 
14.410) 257.455 
28,880; 736,393 
16.510) 248,356 
11,661 202.872 
29.586 654,490 

5.576, 17 963 
17.942, 343,705 
43.202 1,°97,448 
26.634, 734.6 0 
12.234; 342,887 

5,619 $2,905 
31,237, 1,108.0 2 
10 605 299, 96 
29.745 879,712 
12,759 433,034 
13.026 283,052 
15.899 334,'81 
43.575 1,189 739 
1°,575 287,684 
26,099 1,295.795 
18,644 493,233 
19,424 5757 
38.256 767,396 
18,057, 363.052 

4.182 155.379 

6.048 226.344 
18.530 454,08! 
64,849 2,345,903 
24,985 693.567 

6.745 ‘174,860 
34.027 1,0°2,382 
14,227 43° S07 
20.388 439,57 
69,384 2,135.541 
18.707 605.529 
20,162 678,307 

7,456 828,347 
21,122 411.685 
16,336 340,258 

9,423 218.720 

9.625 249,7'6 
20,064 438,573 
26.711 7'4,807 

7.474 ‘'73,885 
12.912 273, 78 
36409 40 ,759 
19.079 360.516 
18670 32.273 

8.461 206.478 
24.059 505,264 © 
16,508 513,479 | 


| 


81 443 36,231,127 1,687,710:21,175,070 3,513,681 5,009,410 1,851,124 5,268,008 1,478,164115,393 837 2,084 893 57,802,515 
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Manure. 


[Extracted from remarks of Agricultural Club of 
American [nstitute, N. Y.] 

Dr. AuGustus VOELCKER observes: It is a 
prevailing opinion among farmers, that the pecu- 
liar smell which emanates from dung heaps, is 
‘aused by the escape of ammonia, and that the 
deterioration of farm-yard manure is due in a 
great measure to the loss of this most fertilizing 
substance. But this volatile carbonate of ammo- 
nia which appears in putrifying organic matter, is 
so inconsiderable in fresh as well as in fermented 
dung during all stages of decomposition, that it is 
not worthy of notice in a practical point of view, 
so that the escape of ammonia cannot be the cause 
of manure heaps losing much fertilizing power, 
even by long exposure to the atmosphere. But 
in the interior of a dung-heap, where the heat is 
often to 120 or 150 deg. Fahrenheit, the ammo- 
nia is given off so abundantly that its presence 
here becomes patent by the characteristic smell. 
Fortunately the external cold layers of dung-heaps 
act as a chemical filter, and return the ammonia 
within so effectually that even a delicate red lit- 
mus paper is not altered in the least. However 
strong the smell of a dung-heap may be, the Dr. 
does not believe it is due to the escape of am- 
monia. 

Prof. Mares said that it was a well understood 
fact that manures exposed so as to allow their 
fluid ingredients to pass away, lose in that fluid a 
large amount of soluble inorganic material sus- 
ceptible of being taken up by plants. The loss 
of the ammonia from a manure heap is an evil. 
The addition of swamp-muck renders manure 
doubly valuable. We ought to lose no part of 
the manure that is either volatile or soluble. In 
Flanders, manure is carried to the field from the 
cistern in solution, and until it is in a condition to 
pass into solution, it is not used. With us the 
question would be one of economy, as the expense 
of manipulation is heavy. In this plan, whatever 
be the chemical theory, no ammonia is given off, 
for the instantaneous employment of water pre- 
vents it. There ought to be no waste of either 
volatile or soluble matter. The box-feeding pro- 
cess in England proves that the plan of spreading 
manure at once is not nearly so economical as that 
which is properly manipulated. 

The result always is, that even with the most 
clumsy composting, an increase of value is ob- 
tained beyond the power of the two used sepa- 
rately. One cord of manure rendered fluid will 
represent 24 cords. But the question is, whether 
the expense of the manipulation does not neutral- 
ize the advantage. 
a field with shavings, if you like, and the soil will 
be improved. Mulching with leaves, or the salt 
hay of the meadows, is not to be mistaken for the 
effect of manure which passes into the soil by so- 
lution. The Professor would use many things as 
atop dressing, but not stable manure, which is 
very volatile, especially in a long state. 
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Winter Management of Barn-yard | 


You may cover the surface of 


85 


In the winter treatment of barn-yard manure in 

‘e open air, if you will watch it, you will observe 
the decomposition and escape of gases. It is not 
so valuable as manure treated under a shed. It 
evaporates rapidly, if exposed. If placed under 
a shed, and allowed to become short very rapidly 
without becoming heated, its value is enhanced. 
The object is to get it in solution, and not at the 
same time in a volatile state. A cistern is to be 
employed supplied with a necessary quantity of 
water. The two conditions are air and moisture, 
and then the soluble materials run through the 
solid material to the cistern. A minute amount 
of sulphuric acid may be added to the cistern, 
which converts the carbonate of ammonia into 
the sulphate. This plan gets rid of the immense 
labor of turning over the materials, too fibrous to 
admit of manipulation, that might render it homo- 
genous. The trouble and time and loss of hand- 
ling over is got rid of by the arrangement of a 
cistern at the foot of the manure heap. It was 
said that Liebig was all wrong, that ammonia was 
not so especially useful; and now on the other 
side, Dr. Voelckel assumed an equally fanatical 
opinion. Both parties had assumed a too exclu- 
sively one-sided view of the truth in this matter. 
Organic materials were as necessary as inorganic 
for the growth of plants. But both must be 
placed in such a condition as was favorable for 
assimilation by the growing plants. 

The Professor was very satirical upon the folly 
of those farmers who suffer the liquid drainage 
from their manure heaps to run down a hill and 
across the road before their farm yards. He men- 
tioned a locality where the number of farms might 
be counted by the number of rills of this nature 
across the road through the country. 

Dr. WATERBURY observed upon the peculiarity 
of American winters. Very little chemical change 
took place upon heaps of manure in the open air 
during winter. Where land is cheap, it is better 
to take a longer course, say for instance, to put 
manure under the Indian corn, and let it compost 
itself. The length of time required for the de- 
composition of organic materials in the soil, de- 
pends much upon the question whether there be 
at the time a growing crop above such materials. 
The roots that are above rapidly remove the car- 
bonie acid. Ina wide system, composting is not 
so profitable, and with 200 or 300 acres, a man 
‘an do little more than get out his manure. 

Professor Mares said that there was no win- 
ter inside of a compost heap; the thermometer 
proved that if there were any depth of manure, 
decomposition did go on, even in the open air.— 
The yield will be 20 per cent. greater where short 
manure is used instead of long manure. That 
has been demonstrated. On clay soils, long ma- 
nure rendered pulverulent by the frost, is most 
economical. The mechanical effect is that the 
straw renders the soil accessible to air, but that is 
a question of mere mechanical treatment. The 
method of leaving « heap to become short, of it- 
self, will not prove economical. As to the labor 





of composting, the labor is not increased. You 
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have got to have some place for it. You handle 
it but once, and have not to touch it again. It is 
a positive saving of labor. 

Mr. BerGen said that in his locality both long 
and short manures were used. Long manure put| 
immediately under the corn would not answer. | 
The soil was a sandy loam. 
some difference. Something had been said about 
clover. We could not depend the first year upon 
our timothy crop. Clover is a very troublesome 
feed, especially for horses. It grows very strong 
on the ground, and is not so easily cured as tim- 
othy. 


That perhaps made | 





The Chairman said he had a farm of about 40} 
acres—he had kept 15 cows on it, had hay to sell, 
besides other crops. He described his manure | 
heap. He had done all he could to prevent it| 
from heating under cover. Manure in the open 
air was only fit for grass. _When made under the 
barn, the land would not easily forget such a 
dressing. His land was so rich that the clover 
bothered him—15 tons on two acres. It was 
mowed, and cured in the cocks, not spread at all. 
It kept ten cows and two horses all the winter.— 
He could not see the advantage of plowing clover 
in, unless when green, and thought the fluid from 
clover was worth no more than water. 

Professor Mares said he had been misunder- 
stood. It would be found that water which had 
been allowed to transude through a muck heap, 
would not come out water. 

Dr. WELLINGTON described his plan of a cel- 
lar for manure under a barn. The walls were 
pointed. Every second day he added to the 
heap of manure that cellar contained. Prepared 
as he prepared it, he would prefer his compost to 
any material he could name. It was so situated 
that all the cattle droppings fell into it. It was 
never exposed to currents of air, and never frozen. 
He never had any long muck. On any rainy 
day, when work outside could not be done, his 
workmen could well employ themselves in turn- 
ing over this heap. As to drying, when urine is 
not available, even water is useful. The animals 
stood on a floor over a cellar ten feet deep, and 
he was convinced that no better plan could be 
adopted to economize manure. 





LarGe Carr In Missourr.—I saw a notice 
in the Cultivator of last year, of large calves. 
Please inform those Ohio men that Mr. Woodruff 
of Daviess Co., Missouri, can beat the whole pile 
of them, as he has a calf that was dropped the 
24th of April, and weighed on the Ist of Octo- 
ber, 590 lbs.; age, five months and seven days. 
Crack your whips, again, gentlemen. 

Our Winter thus far is very mild and pleas- 
ant; very little snow, bright sunshine almost every 
day, and if it was not for the frosts at night, it 
would be altogether like Spring; stock requiring 
but little feed, and generally in good condition. 

Gallatin, Mo. LBs 
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“Good morning, Jones; how does the world 








use you?” “It uses me up, thank you.” 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Durham Cattle—Question of Color. 


Frrenp Harris: In answer to interrogatories 
propounded by H. C. B.,in the January number 


vof the Cultivator, 1 give you the result of my ex- 


perience as a breeder of Short Horns. 

Having purchased some Durham cattle in Ken- 
tucky, prior to the sale of the Scioto Importing 
Company’s stock in 1834, my prejudices against 
white cattle were such that I bought none of that 
color at the Scioto Co.’s sale. Our purchases were 
confined to red and brown; and up to the year 
46, I think I did not own a single white animal ; 
from that time up to the present, I have owned 
and bred a number, and have some fine head in 
my herd at present, numbering in all over forty 
head. And my experience the last five years has 
satisfied me that there is no difference in hardi- 
hood or beef, attributable to color. On the con- 
trary, some of the hardiest and best feeders of my 
herd are white eattle. They are all treated alike, 
in feed and stabling, of cold nights and in storms ; 
and had there been any marked difference, I 
should have discovered it. Other than that I 
speak of, there was none. Asa general rule, a 
very thin skinned animal of any color is not as 
hardy as those with thicker hides; but the color 
makes no difference as to this; white cattle are 
no more subject to thin hides than others. 

As to the effect color has on the quality of the 
flesh, I am not aware that it makes any difference 
as between reds, roans, or whites. As to blacks, 
I have noexperience. You will find coarse hand- 
lers and coarse fleshed animals of all colors; vice 
versa, good handlers and good fleshed animals of 
the same. 

I know itis claimed by a majority, perhaps, of 
the breeders of fine cattle, that the handling qual- 
ities of an animal decide the quality of the flesh. 
Although a stickler for good handling qualities, I 
confess that I can better judge the quality of the 
flesh by the taste than by the touch. 

I know, as a general rule, that good handling 
qualities denote thrift, good feeders, a propensity 
as well as capacity to take on flesh; and an ani- 
mal of this description is certainly more apt to 
have quality of flesh than a harsh, coarse hand- 
ler; but that it is an infallible test, I have my 
doubts. 

As to the latter question, taking cattle from a 
colder to a warmer climate, or warmer to colder, 
unless the extremes are very great, I should think 
would make but little difference. Durham cat- 
tle, taken from here, or from Kentucky, to Louis- 
iana, Mississippi, or Texas, suffer greatly from the 
change of climate; and experience has proved 
that perhaps the larger portion of them die from 
heat before they become acclimated. 

The change from a warm to a colder climate, I 
should think would be more congenial to the hab- 
its of the Durham; his propensity to take on fat 
and flesh, with good keep, would enable him to 
withstand cold better than to endure heat. 
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Cattle brought from Kentucky to Ohio (at least | 
that portion of the State south of the National) 
road) do as well as our native cattle, or as they 
do in Kentucky, (barring their rich Blue grass 
pastures.) 

In short, my experience is, that when the ex-| 
tremes of climate are not too great, feed has more 
to do with Durham cattle than color or climate. 
And my advice to H. C. B., if he desires to en- 
gage in the business of breeding fine cattle, would 
be to make his selections and purchases with re- 
gard to form, constitution, and handling qualities ; 
secondly, with regard to pedigree; and lastly, as 
to color, it is a mere matter of fancy—taste; noth- 
ing more. I would not buy an inferior, defective 
animal, with a clean pedigree ; nor would I faney 
a good animal without a pedigree; but of the two 
alternatives, I would choose the latter. 

Hillsboro, Jan., 1858. J.M.T. | 

ee | 
Editor’s Cow vs. Premium Cow. 


<a } 


Fisher, of the Clinton Co. Republican, setteth forth | 
the merits of his cow, which must be such a cow as| 


such an Editor deserveth : 


At the Ohio State Fair, last Fall, John Hadley 
of Clarksville, in this county, exhibited a milch 
cow which took the premium of $50. The fol-| 
lowing is the statement of her performances :| 
“ Hadley’s cow gave, in the first ten days of the| 
trial, 399 Ibs. of milk, producing 194 Ibs. of but-| 
ter. Second ten days, 420 Ibs. of milk, and 17 
Ibs. of butter. Total, 819 Ibs. of milk, and 364 
Ibs. of butter.” In the trials referred to above, 
we presume Mr. Hadley pursued the usual course | 
in such cases, milking his cow three times per 
day, and churning all the milk with the cream.— 
His is a good cow, beyond doubt, but we have an | 
ordinary looking one, half Durham, that would, if 
she had been put in competition with the Clarks- 
ville cow, have endangered, if she had not taken | 
from her, the laurels. She was pastured during 
the season adjoining this place, where grass was 
only ordinarily good, and had no other feeding ; 
and during the seven months between the 20th of 
April and the 20th of November, our family made 
from her alone, for we have no other, two hundred 
and ten pounds of butter, which is very nearly 
one pound per day on an average. During the 
month of June she yielded 40 Ibs., and in the 
first two weeks of July she gave 24} lbs. Du-| 
ring all the time of those seven months she sup- 
plied the family, and occasionally the neighbors, 
with cream and sweet milk for constant use, a 
family consisting of five grown persons and three 
children all the time, and a good portion of the| 
time of more than that number, a portion of whom | 
used milk three times a day. Beyond all doubt, | 
this cow would have yielded, with the same ~are | 
and treatment of the Hadley cow, two pounds of) 
good butter per day during the whole of the’ 
months of June and July. What say you to that, 
friend Hadley? Look out for that premium next 
vear, if the “ Fisher cow ” should enter the lists. | 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Chufas or Earth Almonds. 





Some wise man in an Eastern publication has 
tried to make himself merry at the expense of 
Mr. Lum of Sandusky, in regard to Chufas, con- 
tending that it is identical with a certain wild 


grass, which is a great pest when it gets a foot- 


hold ; and proposing, or at least mildly suggest- 
ing, a reference to lynch law, as a punishment for 
I had procured some seed 
myself from Mr. Lum, and saw at once the egre- 
gious error of the Hotspur, and felt an inkling to 
take up a lance for the side of truth; when, very 
opportunely, appeared a more able correction from 
the Patent Office, whence the seed originated.— 
And I perceive they are so well convinced of the 
value of the Chufas, as to have ordered 100 bush- 
els for distribution. 

As few appear acquainted with this new pro- 
duct, I am inclined to give my experience with it, 
partly to give and partly to acquire information. 
The seed is a little tuber about three-fourths of 
an inch in length, and tastes richer and sweeter 


jthan a chestnut; the stalks that grow from it look 
like a rank grass, and, it is said, make good hay. 


Of this I was not aware in time, and put mine on 
the compost heap. 

I planted but 100 tubers in rows, the seeds 
about ten inches apart. The yield, both of tubers 
and stalks, was most astonishing; of the former I 
gathered near a half bushel, leaving quite a quan- 


| tity in the ground, and the rows presented a thick 


mass of stalks from end to end, it seems to me at 
least 100 stalks to each tuber planted, the spires 
being about two feet high, and falling over grace- 
fully. 

But now let me suggest a hint, which might 
also be useful as applied to other things. By 
way of experiment, I divided my seed, and plant- 
ed in two kinds of soil—the one a sandy loam, in- 
clined to wet, and the other a friable clay, both 
well manured. The appearance and product of 
the two pieces were the same; but the quality— 
how different! On the clay the nut was rich and 
particularly sweet, on the sand it was rank, more 
woody, and not near so sweet. It is said, how- 
ever, that the Chufa loves sandy land, even quite 
poor, and I attribute my failure as above to too 
much wet. (That wet spot has just had a good 
stone underdrain presented to it.) 

Much might be speculated here as to the differ- 
ent experiences and opinions of men on the same 
thing in agricultural matters, owing to certain 
causes at work, not brought into the account, be- 
cause not seen. WinG ALLEN. 

Lucas Co., Jan., 1858. 

Scratcnes IN Horses.—I will give you a 
cure for mud scratches on horses, that I think the 
best I ever saw tried. Take 2 spoonsful of hog’s 
lard and one spoonful of pine tar; mix together, 
and apply to the sore by carefully rubbing with a 
soft rag, or the finger. J. W. H. 

Piqua, Jan. 185%. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Cow-Pox and Scrofula in Dairies. 


These disorders are not only annoying and in-| 


jurious to cows, but very detrimental to the dairy- 
men, and also injurious to the consumer. It is 
seldom in a large dairy that these diseases do not 
exist to a greater or less degree; and if one or 
more is affected, the virus by the hand of the 
milker is conveyed to all the rest. The practice 
of milking with a hand wet in the milk is much 
followed, and by this practice, inoculation is al- 
most certain. 

Pustular eruptions appear if the bag and teats 
are otherwise sound, but if transmitted to crack- 
ed, scabby, and sore teats, the pustules never ap- 
pear, although the system undergoes all the vac- 
cine symptoms. The system becomes inactive 
and the secretion of milk scanty; the glands that 
secrete the milk are swollen, and the udder large 
and hard, even after milking. These symptoms 
continue days, weeks, and even months, after the 
other symptoms disappear ; the teats remain sore, 
the bag feverish, in spite of all common efforts to 
cure. Frequently the best part of the season is 
over before the milk is in condition to make cheese 
at all. 

There are also other scrofulous diseases recent- 
ly discovered, where the teats and udder are more 
or less affected all summer ; they keep sore with 
huge cracks, hard tumors under the skin of the 
legs, neck, belly,and bag. They do not fill them- 
selves, although in good feed; they lie much of 


” ae : ~ 
the time; respiration laborious ; much affected by | 


the hot sun; fidgetty when milking, and leave be- 
fore milked clean; the udder remains large and 
somewhat hard, the lumps or tumors frequently 
disappearing and reappearing in another place; 
the milk much affected, contains but a small por- 
tion of the properties of curd or butter, a large 
quantity of whey of a yellow and green appear- 
ance, and but little or no oil arises on the to 
standing. 
by this disease. 
rennet for not being good, and tells how much he 
has lost by poor rennets, when the fault was in 
the milk, and the cause in the cows. 

Dairymen also suffer loss from an unhealthy | 
condition of cows in the winter. ‘ 
debilitated, hide-bound, bleary-eyed, cold horns, | 
cough, shake the head, grind the teeth, do not ru-| 
minate, and become constipated, they are said to 
have the hollow horn and tail; their horns are | 
bored, the tail cut off, and some application made, | 
and called cured. Shortly, parturition takes place, | 
without sufficient strength for nature to do her! 
duty, leaves the system in a feeble and unhealthy | 
condition, almost past recovery, the milk almost | 
destitute of casein, and the rennet gets the blame. | 
The cows poor and scabby, sore teats, ugly and| 
cross, the owner wonders why he can’t make more 
butter and cheese, and says it is all in the season; 
others say he does not understand cheese making ; 
another says, his is a poor dairy farm; but per- 
haps the fault is, he does not understand making | 
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If they become | 
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|good milk, whieh is the great art of making good 
butter and cheese. 

Keeping cows healthy, milking mechanically, 
observing cleanliness, order, ete., is the true sci- 
ence. The man who is able, and does attend to 
call these diseases in the dairy, is the man who 
makes the most, the best, the most wholesome, the 
lrichest and best-flavored butter and cheese, and 
gets the highest price, and makes it the most prof- 
itable. Whereas the loss, the damage and disap- 
/pointments attending a want of knowledge or neg- 
ileet of this, is almost incalculable. In Northern 
| Ohio, where the products of the dairy are its sta- 
|ple commodity, it is important to adopt some in- 
| vestigations for the cure and prevention of these 
diseases, for the benefit of dairymen as well as 
for the benefit of the consumer. 

W. Pierce, V. S. 
Ravenna, Jan., 1858. 
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N. Y. Cattle Market Statistics. 

In making up our annual tables of the receipt 
of meat-producing animals in this city during the 
year 1857, we elicit some facts worthy of atten- 
|tion, one of which is the marked decrease in the 
| consumption of all sorts of meat. We have less 
‘of Beeves, Sheep, Swine, Veals, and Cows— 
| which also go eventually into consumption—than 
'we had in either of the previous three years, ex- 
‘cept perhaps Swine one year, before the tide got 
to running so strong from the West to this point. 
“The decrease in the number of Beeves is very 
remarkable, but not any more so than the increase 
of price. In no year since those remarkable ones 
between 1814 and 1818, has beef ranged as high 
in New York as in 1857. With the exception of 








only three weeks in the first nine months of the 
iyear, the average rates of cattle are equivalent to 
10 cents and upward for the net weight of beef, 
|and sixteen of the weeks of these months the av- 


p by ‘erage price is over 11 cents; and in five of these 
Much of the profit of the dairy is lost| wee , 


The dairyman often blames the | 


jage. 


weeks the price was 124 cents or 13 cents aver- 
It was not until October, and after the beef- 


‘eaters of the city began to feel “the crisis” that 


has stopped the rations of many a laboring man, 
that the price of Beet Cattle began to permanent- 
ly decline. 

The falling off in the receipts of Veals, Swine, 
Sheep and Lambs, is equally striking with that of 
Beeves. The number of Milk Cows received 
this year bears the closest relation to the number 
received last year of any of the live animals that 
go to the city shambles ; for it must be remember- 
ed that Cows, although taken at first for milk, are 
all sold afterward—that is, all that do not die in 
the swill-slop manufactories—to the butchers. So 
we count all Beeves, Cows, Calves, Hogs, Sheep, 
and Lambs that we get an account of, as furnish- 
ing the supply of meat-producing animals butch- 
ered in the city. We say that we get an account 
ot, because we only get those entered for sale at 
the regular market-places, while we are aware 
that thousands enter this city on foot, on cars and 
boats, and go directly to the slaughter-pens, that 
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do not enter into the total of our account, which | cold water baths instantly after being scalded. I 
shows receipts of 940,819 of all sorts for the have practiced the above remedy with entire suc- 
year. This is 110,836 less than the number re-| cess during the last ten years. Cold water is al- 
ported for 1856, which was 1,051,685, and that) ways handy where there is hot water. The soon- 
was 95,845 less than for 1855. So it clearly ap-|er cold water is applied after scalding, the surer 
pears that, notwithstanding our constantly increas-| will be the cure. a diadied 
ing population, the consumption of fresh meat is} Vinton, Jan., 1858. 
decreasing. Is it owing to the increased price ?| _ 
Or is there another and better reason in the very | 
largely increasing consumption of fruits? What-| 
ever the cause, the fact is important, that increase | 
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Hog Cholera. 





of population in the city does not demand an in- 
crease of animals for the shambles. 

There is another important fact in this connec- 
tion that makes our position still stronger. We 
have furnished more animals out of the number 
received this year to the neighboring villages and 
surroubding country than in any former year, so 
that the proportion consumed in the city is much 
less than it appears. 

There is one other fact that may have some 
bearing upon the Live-Cattle market, past and fu- 
ture, that is worthy of consideration. We con- 
sumed in 1856 and 1857, more poultry and game 
than ever was consumed in double the time in 
New York at any previous period ; and this great 
consumption is likely to continue, because our fa- 
cilities for obtaining this kind of food, by railroads 
and express companies, are continually improv- 
ing; and should the project, now in its incipient 
state, of transporting fresh meat from the West 
in ice-cooled cars in Summer, be as successful as 
it promises, the receipt of live animals will con- 
tinue to decrease in still greater proportion than 
it has for the last two years. 

The receipts of Bullocks from different States, 
as compared with last year, affords some cause for 
reflection. Last year the number from this State 
(26.201) and from Ohio (48,051), showed badly 
against New York as a beef-producing State. 
This year, however, New York is ahead. The 
difference, it must be owned, is entirely made up 
from Western cattle fed here. Indiana and Illi- 
nois show an increase upon last year, and Ken- 
tucky and Virginia a large decrease. The small 
increase from Texas we hope will not continue, 
for the stock is the most unprofitable of all that 
comes to this market—N. Y. Tribune. 

Now, Soon, what about those ten cent beef-steaks 
we discussed last year !—Eb. 


Cotp Water To Cure Scatps.—I placed a 
large tub full of cold water, with plenty of ice in 
it, by the side of a large kettle full of water, 
which was boiling very fast. I then rolled up 
my sleeve above the elbow, and thrust it into the 
water and ice until my arm was cold, then I 
thrust it into the kettle of boiling water up to the 
elbow, then immediately back into the tub of ice 
water, letting it remain a few seconds, then into 
boiling water again, repeating this process ten 
times in a minute, without injury or inconve- 
nience, not even making my arm look red. From 
this experiment I suggested the propriety of using 





| The following letter from Dr. Smith, cf Harri- 
json Co., Ky., to Dr. Peckover, of Paris, will be 
found to present some new and interesting facts 
‘in relation to this disease . 


Hiarrison Co., Dee. 21. 

Dear Sir: In answer to your inquiries in re- 

igard to hog cholera, I will give the result of my 
‘examinations. A few weeks ago I discovered 
‘that some of my best hogs were found dead almost 
jevery morning, and upon inquiry of the servants, 
'they told me that they generally puked blood or 
discharged it from the bowels before they died. 
| After losing some ten or twelve, I commenced ex- 
amining them, and found that it was occasioned by 
worms. ‘The worms seem to have eaten through 
the bowels, and in some cases were found eating 
their way into the leaf-fat. In other cases they 
|had pierced the blood vessels and the heart, and 
'the blood had passed into the bowels. In one or 
| two instances I had the hog killed in the usual way, 
land when stuck, no blood followed the knife, and 
when opened no blood in the hog ; the flesh looked 
‘white and nice ; but, on taking out the bowels, the 
| worms were found at work in the fat and flesh, 
having passed through the bowels. In one instance 
I noticed the track of what appeared to be a large 
worm. It had passed through the stomach, and 
up to the heart; it then turned and came out un- 
der the left arm. The hole appeared very much 
like a bullet-hole. 1 did not see the worm; all 
the worms that I saw were about the size and 
length of a common pin—about three-quarters of 
an inch in length. 

When I discovered the cause, I mixed up some 
finely pulverized copperas in meal, and put down 
a small quantity of ashes to each hog, and put the 
‘meal and the copperas on the ashes, so that each 
hog could get an equal dose of the copperas (say 
half a teaspoonful.) The next day I had a pot 
of sage tea made, and put the copperas in it, and 
put it into the troughs, and sprinkled meal into it, 
and since that time 1 have only lost one hog, al- 
though there were several others at the time that 
I thought would die ; but they have got well, and 
are improving finely. 

I am perfectly satisfied that the whole mischief 
is caused by worms, and that a little pains taken 
to mix with your salt a little copperas, or some of 
the alkalies, as ashes, lime, or even soap-suds, 
would effectually secure your hogs against the so- 
called hog cholera. 

I remain very respectfully your friend, 
J. Newton Suirn, M. D. 
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who thinks he has convicted us of inconsistency in 
this matter, after what we had said in Dec. 15th No., 
about some Editors making promises. Bro. Moore 
says he has had invites to give his portrait, ete.— 
Now Bro. M., don’t you see there is no comparison 
between us in thiscase? Your slick, little city look- 
ing clerky visage set off with gold spectacles, against 
my broad, rural, honest countenance, luoking for all 
the world like a June sun rising from a fog bank ! 
Go ’way, Bro. Moore ! you can’t come in. 
POND Bt ore _ ~ : 
The Editor's Table. Our Agricultural Exchanges. 
i ——————— } Quite a number of our agriguitural exchanges 
Next Onto State Farr.—The State Board of Ag-| have disappeared within the past six months, while 
riculture, in session last week, after considering va-| but few new papers of this class have been estab- 
rious propositions, resolved to hold the next State| lished. Of those we know to be in existence, and 
Fair at Sandusky. This is a capital determination. | mainly devoted to rural affairs, we subjoin a list : 
No place in the State has better facilities of access} California Farmer, San Francisco, weekly, $5. a 
by land and lake, and no place is better backed up Yorth- Western Farmer, Du Buque, Iowa, mo., $1. Ps 
by a belt of well settled counties—Ottawa, Sandus- Wisconsin Farmer, Madison, monthly, $1. b 
ky, Seneca, Huron and Lorain, form a glorious cor- Valley Farmer, St. Louis, Mo., monthly, $1. h 
don about Little Erie, while the whole Mad River] Michigan Farmer, Detroit, monthly, $1. ‘ 
Valley, Miamis, Scioto and Muskingum, and Lake} Prairie Farmer, Chicago, Ill., weekly, $2. 
Shore region east and west, can pour directly into Emery’s Journal of Agriculture, Chicago, w’kly, $2. 
her lap. These are an appreciative and reading peo-| Southern Homestead, Nashville, Tenn., weekly, $2. P 
ple. One man from Erie, brought in over a hundred 


subscribers to the Ohio Cultivator, and many others 
have done nearly as well. Sandusky is a good place 
to go to, and we anticipate a numerous and extensive 
time at the Bay City, next Sept. 


Premium Farms.—The State Board of Agriculture 
have awarded the farm premiums for 1857, as fol- 
lows: Ast, to W. D. Kelly, Ironton, Lawrence Co. ; 
2d, to Thos. Gardner, Quaker Bottom, Lawrence Co.; 
3d, to Henry Ridenour, Columbus. 


Dairy Woman’s Cuance.—Our Lady correspond- 
ent, Mrs. C. R. C., sends us from Old Ashtabula, a 
box of golden butter, which she says is Dairy Wo- 
man’s change. Nothing bogus about that, sister C. 
It’s just as good as gold. Verily, we live on the fat 
of the land. 


Tue Jonnson House, CLEVELAND.—At our recent 


Cotton Planter, Montgomery, Ala., monthly, $1. 

Ohio Valley Farmer, Cincinnati, monthly, $1. 

Ohio Cultivator, Columbus, simi-monthly, $1. 

Ohio Farmer, Cleveland, weekly, $2. 

Cincinnatus, College Hill, O., monthly, $2. 

Genesee Farmer, Rochester, N. Y., monthly, 50c. 

Rural New Yorker, Rochester, weekly, $2. 

Rural American, Clinton, N. Y., semi-monthly, $1. 

Country Gentleman, Albany, N. Y., weekly, $2. 

Cultivator, Albany, N. Y., monthly, 50c. 

New England Farmer, Boston, Mass., weekly, $2. 

Hovey’s Magazine, Boston, monthly, $2. 

Homestead, Hartford, Conn., weekly, $2. 

Granite State Farmer, Manchester, weekly, $1.50. 

Rural Intelligencer, Gardner, Me., weekly, $1 50. 
‘ermont Stock Journal, Middlebury, monthly, 50c. 

American Agriculturist, N.Y. City, “ $1. 


Working Farmer, “ « $1. 
visit to Cleveland, we found our constant host, to wit: Am. Farmer's Magazine, ‘ am $9. 
John R. Surbrug—in his besttrim. He is constantly} yp, Jereny Farmer, Preston, woutsiy, Qt. 
improving his establishment, and in all our wander- Horticulturist, Philadelphia, Pa., . $2. 
ings we do not find a more comfortable stopping American Former, Baltimore, Md., " $1. 


place than this. Let the Cultivator travelers try it, 
when they lie over at the Forest City. 


PorTRAIT OF THE Epitor.—Our consent to show 
our face in the Cultivator some time this year, has 
called out all manner of funny remarks from our co- 
temporaries of the press, who know how we do look 
and also of expressions of gratification from subscrib- 
ers and correspondents whom we have never met. 
The object of this present allusion to the subject, is 
to attend to Bro. Moore of the Rural New Yorker, 








Southern Farmer, Petersburg, Va., weekly, $1. 
Southern Planter, Richmond, Va., monthly, $1. 
Southern Cultivator, Augusta, Ga., monthly, $1. 
There are quite a number of other publications 
which sustain an admirable agricultural department, 


,| though devoting less space to this than to news and 


miscellany. Chief among these we note the Boston 
Cultivator, Massachusetts Plowman, Maine Farmer, 
Oxford (Me.) Democrat, New York Observer, Ger- 
mantown (Pa.) Telegraph, N. Y. Tribune. 
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Raising Spring Water for Fountains. 

Epiror Onto Cuttivator :—Having heard 
a great deal about the use of the Water Ram, 
and having a good spring, down quite a steep hill 
from the house, I would like to have the water 
brought to the house, if I could find any way of 
having it done. Will you say something about it 
in the Ohio Cultivator? i. 8 

Fairfield Co., Jan., 1858. 

Avyswer.—It is perfectly easy to drive water to a 
considerable height, by the Water Ram, if the spring 
is strong and steady. The stream from the spring 
should be such as to fill an inch pipe, at least, and 
the fall should be not less than five feet. With such 
a spring and head, the water could be driven equal 
to forty feet in perpendicular altitude, from where 
the Ram is set. A fall of three feet will work the 


We 


Ram, but not with so much proportional force.— | 


Eight or ten feet is the best head, beyond this the 


concussion of the valve is too violent. In theory, 


the water is raised ten feet for every one foot fall, | 


but in fact a deduction should be made for friction : 
probably eight feet to one, is a safer calculation, es- 


pecially if there is much of a horizontal drive, which | 


increases the length of the pipe. 


The above cut illustrates the outer arrangement of 


the most approved form of Hydraulic Ram. We do 
not propose to state mathematically the exact and 
relative performance of the machines, or the philos- 
ophy of their action, only to say that we know they 
will perform so and so, in general terms, having put 
them up, and observed their working. For more 
special calculations, see O. Cult., vols. 3, 4, 5 and 6, 
1847-50. The supply pipe, F, should be not less 
than one inch—better two inches—and the driving 


pipe, G, must be not over one half the calibre of the 


supply, as the waste at the valve, E, will be equal to 
this difference in the size of the pipes. The supply 
pipe should be thirty or forty feet long, to ensure a 
steady momentum. The cost of a Ram without the 
lead pipes, is from $10 to $20, according to size and 
finish. 


merchants, by the pound weight. Our friend, Mr. 
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The lead pipes are sold by the hardware | 
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Bateham, has one large and one small cast iron Ram, 
originally procured for springs in this vicinity, which 
springs proved not strong enough to drive, so the 
machines are for sale.—Ep. 


eer + 


| Onto Eprrorra, Convention.—We enjoyed a re- 
freshing time with our brothers of the quill, at the 
annual meeting of the Editorial Association in Cleve- 
land, on the 20th of January. After Resolving a 
good many matters of business, the Convention 
closed by the usual literary exercises, at which Bro. 
/H. D. Cooke of the Sandusky Register, read a most 
|excellent and scholarly Address upon the advance of 
“mental liberty from the dark ages, and the growth 
| and freedom of the Press. Bro. W. T. Coggeshall 
|of the Journal of Education, Columbus, read a highly 
interesting Essay upon the History of the Newspaper 
Press of Ohio. And this Editor said a Pome, chiefly 
intended to hit off some of the current quackery and 
humbug which infests newspaper folks. 


--e7* 


For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Live and Dressed Weight of Animals, 


| You will greatly oblige farmers by publishing 
the following Rules relating to weights and prices 
of stock ; they are so plain that every farmer can 
understand them. I have frequently given them 
to drovers and stock buyers, and they have used 
them ever after. They will be worth to such 
more than a year’s subscription to the Ohio Cul- 
\tivator: 





Ist. For finding the net weight of stock, ete., 
where one-fourth is taken out, or allowed for tare. 

Ru_e.—Multiply the gross weight by the de- 
cimal 8 tenths, and the product will be the net 
| weight. 

ExampLe.—Suppose a farmer has a hog that 
weighs 345 gross, how much will he weigh net ? 
345 % 8 = 276,0. Ans. 
2d. To find the gross weight, having the net 
| weight. 

RuLe.—Divide the net weight by the decimal 
8 tenths, and the quotient will be the original 
gross weight. 

ExampLe.—What is the gross weight of a hog 
\that weighs 345 pounds net? 345 + ,8 = 431}. 
Ans. 





| 3d. To find the price per hundred net, where 
\the price per hundred gross is given. 
| Rure.—Divide the price per hundred gross 
by the decimal 8 tenths, and the quotient will be 
the price per hundred net, and vice versa. 
ExampLe.—How much per hundred net will 
a farmer get for his hogs, who sells them for three 
dollars and forty cents per hundred gross ?— 
$3.40 + 8 = $4.25. Ans. 


| 
| 
| 


| Thus it will be seen that $3.40 gross, is the 
same as $4.25 net. The reasons for these are 
\obvious, comment is therefore unnecessary. 
Respectfully, 
Champaign Co., Jan., 185%. Hl. D. G. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Soil for Potatoes. 


In wuicu Mr. Innis DEFINES HIS POSITION. 


Cox. Harris :—In your last issue appears an 


article written by H. Ridenour, complaining of 


my bringing in his name in a former communica- 
tion, on the subject of what kind of soil would 
produce the largest crop of potatoes. The con- 
troversy between us, as I understood it, was, 


which was the best soil for potatoes, that which | 


was naturally dry, by being underdrained with 
gravel, or that which, being naturally moist, was 
made dry by draining. 

I had a conversation with Mr. Ridenour soon 
after his article appeared, [June 1, 1857, ] 


which he says, “never select a wettish piece of 


black mucky or clay land,” ete..—in which he 
stated that he preferred land underdrained with 
gravel for raising potatoes, and I acknowledged 
that such land was very good, being a “ ready 
soil,” capable of being worked almost any time, 
and producing in rainy seasons potatoes of the 
finest quality and flavor, but the objections to it 
were, that in very dry seasons they were apt to 
burn out, the soil being so very light that it re- 
tained no moisture, consequently producing only 
very small potatoes, and few in a hill, while land 
naturally moist, but well drained, would produce} 
in rainy seasons an abundant crop, and even in 
very dry seasons a fair crop; when we mutually 
agreed that as each had a piece of his favorite 
soil, we would try who could raise the best crop ; 
and we made several inquiries of each other— 
perhaps I of him oftener than he of me—during 
the summer and fall, of how our crops of potatoes 
were doing, which was all “the pains I took to 
throw the same thing up to him a number of 
times.” I got foiled in the piece I planted for 
that purpose, by my hired men and boys digging 
and selling a part of the potatoes while I was 
from home; consequently, I had to take my 
brother’s, right adjoining, and on the same kind of 
soil, which produced at the rate of four hundred 
bushels per acre, of first rate table potatoes. The 
year before, (1856,) I raised on a piece of this 
same land at the rate of 200 bushels per acre, 
and sold the potatoes at from $1 50 to $2 per 
bushel; so that in either a very dry or a rainy 
season, it has produced good crops, especially 
taking into consideration the price in 1856. I 
consider it nothing to boast of to raise a good 
crop such seasons as the last has been, for every 
one could do the same with little care. But to 
raise good or even fair crops in extreme dry or 
hard seasons, when ordinary cultivators have 
nothing, is a desideratum ardently to be sought 
after. 

I am fearful that Mr. Ridenour has allowed 
himself to become slightly piqued, for which I 
believe I may justly charge one-half at least upon 
the Editor for his note, for which however I am 
sorry, as I esteem him much, not only as an intel- 
ligent agriculturist, but also as a friend, from 
whom I have received many expressions of friend- 


ULTIVATOR. VOL. XIV. 
ship. 1 a he will consider this a sufficient 
apology, as itis as public as the little unconsid- 
ered thrust I make at him. I think my only de- 
sire has been, and is, to convince your re: aders of 
the loss they are yearly sustaining, by neglecting 
to drain and otherwise improve their low, moist, 
and now almost useless lands. G. S. Lynts. 

Well spoken, brother Innis! We shall cheerfully 
bear our half of the blame, and would not mind to 
take the other half, just to get the facts which we 
have elicited from these gentlemen, of their practices 
in cultivation. The truth is, that too many of our 
agricultural writers for the press, are idle theorists, 
while those who know for certain, are too modest or 
too busy to give the public the results of their expe- 
rience. So we are often obliged to provoke them to 
it. We would like to get some other such genuine 
cultivators by the ears, to make them disburse of 
their treasured knowledge —Ep. 
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Questions about ‘Trees. 


TRANSPLANTING EVERGREENS.—I have my 
front yard nicely graded, and wish to plant it with 
evergreens and other ornamental shrubs. I in- 
tend going personally to the hills, after pines and 
cedars. Please tell me when is the best time to 
transplant them, and how the work should be 
done; what care is necessary to secure their 
growth, ete. A SUBSCRIBER. 

Franklin Co. 


Please inform me when is the best season of 
the year for setting out evergreens, such as white 
pine, spruce, cedar, etc. Also when is the proper 
time for pruning peach trees. J. W. Gaston. 

Columbiana Co. 

AnsweR.—The best time for transplanting ever- 
greens (and most other trees) in this climate, is in 
the Spring, after the severe frosts are over, and be- 
fore the new growth has commenced ; say during the 
month of April; but with proper care they may be 
removed several weeks later, even after the new 
growth has commenced ; and in moist climates like 
that of England, some gardeners prefer to remove 
them in June. If done late in this climate, it is ne- 
cessary to shade them from the sun, and give water 
freely in dry weather. Early in the fall is also a 
good time for planting, provided the season is not too 
dry. If done late in the fall, the winter is apt to in- 
jure the trees. 





We would not dissuade “ A Subscriber” from his 
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intended experiment in transplanting evergreens Injury to Fruit Trees by Freezing. 


ds, but unless he is willing to take more ’ ; : 
nee Se Se ee 6 Much damage is often done to fruit trees in nurse- 
| 


i ; ssesses more skill, he} . : 
poles Cine me eee et 9m - | ries and young orchards, by the bursting of the bark 


ill certai i 3 before. Ir 
— seg is ~ ee | at or near the surface of the ground. The following 
the first place, in order to succeed, smaller plants | > 


P j ; a fi ° se 
must be selected than most people are willing to set | yomatte om this subject we. A there ore be of wannabe 
im their 4 4 dtl t be taken up with | to fruit growers, and may elicit farther facts in rela- 
in their door-yards ; and these mus a | ; ; 

} é tion to the subject. We copy from the Eighth Re- 
great care, lifting all the roots, and if possible a ball pete: ue OP) ot ; ™ ser 
of earth with them, and the roots must be fully pro- port of the Ohio Pomological Society, just issued. 

: ¥ The first is from an article by H. N. Gittert of 
tected from drying until again placed in the ground. ineatiien iii. taiie iniie i ctiatianniiial 
Trees in the woods of a foot or more in height, com- eaeaianee ni ee P 
monly have roots too long to be taken up entire, and | ° : ; ; 
not sutticiently fibrous to retain a ball of earth— It is not very uncommon, even here in southern 
hence they usually fail when transplanted, or if they | Ohio, to "T apple trees vanes ry he apt by cold 

’ | winters. ave re serve P » -ed- 
chance to live, it is several years before any growth| pee f a rae ry ae offe ie . vale “« = 
; : N ford to exercise|@® ‘TOP of fruit had any effect in the result.— 
is perceptible. aeeryaen cos Cue & The greatest destruction of trees in this region 
more patience. They select the smallest plants from | by frost occurred in the winter of 1851-2. Every 
the woods, and nurse them with care for a number of orchard that came under my observation, of root 
years, till a full supply of new roots is secured, then | or collar grafted trees, suffered more or less, and 
they can be transplanted with ease and safety. Or) on sandy soils, very severely. The injury done 
the young plants, if raised from seed, are transplant- | t0 vs trees was beg oe —— to rs 
ed several times before reaching a foot in height,|"@ther portion of the trunk, extending from the 


: h he om dhandence of short | Surface of the snow upward from one to three 
which causes them to mane © d \feet—seldom more than two feet—almost univer- 
fibrous roots, then they may be removed every year, | sally upon the south-west side of the tree; rea- 


Hy ; H | 7 . e 
if desired, without material damage. The gardeners | sons for which are very obvious. 


say, “evergreens do not mind being meg: First, the wood and bark of the finer sorts of 
when once they get used to it.” apple, as well as of peach trees, is more delicate 

Peach trees may be pruned at any time when the | and porous, and consequently more subject. to in- 
leaves are off, (like all other trees,) but early in the |JUTY from vicissitudes of weather. Again, on 


‘ | deep, sandy soils, the roots extend so deep that 
i s commonly preferred, because one can then . . 
Spring is c yP : lour coldest weather seldom entirely checks the 


i , ri s ,and|. : 2 . 
discover what the effect of the —— has Mee " "| circulation of sap. One day of bright sun, shin- 
the wounds heal better than if done in the fa °F ing upon the trunk of the tree, in the coldest wea- 


winter. ‘ther, will excite circulation of sap in the bark at 
the base of the tree, while it remains quite dor- 
jmant higher up. If any doubt the correctness of 
this, let them tap a sugar-tree on a bright, sunny 
day, in very cold weather. If tapped near the 
Answer.—Nurserymen practice both methods, the ground, where fairly exposed to the rays of the 
majority perhaps preferring grafting. This must be Sun for hours, more or less sap will start. But 
done very early in Spring, (cherries the same,) before | when tapped several feet high, no appearance of 
(a ‘ ‘ : h | Sap will be seen. 
the sap ie in active circulation, or the buds are muc The influence of the sun is greatest about the 
. P 8 greatest : , 
swelled. Budding may be done dering Joly and Au-| middle of the afternoon, when the rays of heat 
gust, according to the condition of the stocks and) strike the tree at nearly right angles with the sur- 
character of the season—observing that it is neces-| face ; consequently the cold, frosty night finds that 
sary to have the buds well formed, and the stocks in portion of the tree (south-west side) in circulation 
a growing state; and these two requisites paged sap. ; . 
usually be secured many weeks in a season in this | About one month ago, and immediately after 
ane, M. B. B. | the first slight freezes this fall, I was examining 
a neighbor’s nursery, and soon observed numerous 
a — | trees, the bark of which was split or bursted, in 
To PReveENT RasBITs InsURING aeceare ‘many instances completely sin from the tree 
Trees.—Beet 8 or hog’s blood, applied whi “| more than half round; and the proprietor assured 
csr bebe avon day, 0 WER Sat . pean <= m7 me that there were thousands of trees in the same 
winter rains, so that the omell of teed wilt be! condition. He said the mischief had but just re- 
left on the tree sufficient to keep off noreegs CO developed itself, which was quite evident 
The blood may be applied with the hand - *| from the fresh appearance of the rent, which gen- 
painter’s brush. The canto seemed: wil prove erally ranged from one to six or eight inches in 
sheep from gnawing orchard trees. ‘length, commencing at or near the surface of the 
Uncie JESSE. earth. He said he was at a loss to know the 
Delaware Co., O., Jan., 1858. cause of the mischief. I assured him that the 











GRAFTING OR Buppinc Piums.—Which is 
the best, and when is the proper time? Please 
answer, and oblige O. H. GRANGER. 
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trees gave evident proof of the cause. 
sery rows ran east and west, and the rents were 


The sumtenal as had made very late growth. 


WETEVATOR. 
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The ante 
growing varieties, and such trees as chanced to 


(with one solitary exception, as far as my obser-| stand on dry and poor ground, having finished their 


vations went) on the south side of the trees. 

We proceeded to another nursery, some two or 
three hundred yards distant. Soil the same; trees 
of same sorts and size; but the rows running 
north and south; (trees in both nurseries in full 
foliage ;) and except at the south end of the rows, 
where the rays of the sun had fair access to the 


stem near the base, or at the north side of an open | 


space in the row, there could scarcely be found a 
tree with the bark bursted. 

( Query: 
on the south side of our fruit trees in winter as 
well as in summer’) The nurseries above allud- 
ed to are all root or collar grafted as far as worked 
at all. There are, however, very many seedling 
trees among the grafted ones, and in examining 
some hundreds of these, not one could be found 
with the bark bursted; thus affording strong evi- 
dence in favor of a theory that I have advocated 
for many years, namely, that, as a general thing, 
seedlings are much hardier than grafted trees, and 
consequently that trees worked high are hardier 
than those root or collar grafted. Ialso maintain 
that there is no danger of either heat or cold 
ever injuring apple trees in this climate, provided | | 
they stand erect, or still better, lean a little to the 
south west, and have well balanced heads of prop- | 
er height and size, and the lower portion of the 
trunk is hardy enough to resist all harm. 


The following is from the next article in the Re-| 


port, by M. B. Bateham, Columbus : 


BurstinG OF THE Bark, from frost, as de- 
scribed in the preceding article, has several times 
occurred with me to some extent, but never 
before so noticeably as the past fall, on the oc- 
currence of the first hard frost, as described by 
Capt. G. This was about the 23d of October, 
and the trees were still in full leaf, when a severe 
frost found the sap in full circulation, and the | 
bursting of the bark was the result observable be- 
fore noon the following day, which was sunny and | 
mild. Some hundreds of trees were dam: aged j in | 
this way, but how it was done, I could not discov- 
er. The degree of cold was only about 8 deg. 
below the freezing point, and it can hardly be sup-| 


posed that this was sufficient to freeze the sap in a) 


living tree, and thereby cause it to expand so as 
to burst the bark. Who will give us a reason- 
able explanation of this phenomenon ? 

The theory of my friend Gillett is quite at fault, | 
in attributing this bursting of the bark, in any de- 
gree to the action of the sun; for quite as many of 
the rents on my trees are on the north side as any 
other; there is no difference observable in this 
respect. Besides, it was quite obvious that the 
mischief was done during the night, or early in 
the morning, before the sun had any effect; and 
in a bed of dwarf trees, having branches and leaves 
to within half a foot of the ground, as many were 
found bursted as among standards. But in all 


cases the injury was confined to thrifty trees, and | 


Would it not be well to tack a board | 


growth for the season, and containing but little sap 
at the time, entirely escaped. This, I have no 
doubt, is the true reason why seedling trees were 
exempt from injury, as observed by friend Gillett, 
(as they are invariably less thrifty than grafted 
trees,) and not that grafting of itself has any effect 
\in rendering trees less hardy. 


_— —— sits 
For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Grape Culture for Table Use. 

Just about this time there is being created some 
excitement about a native wine grape, which is 
free from disease or rot. There is great danger 
of overstating this matter, and thereby causing 
\disappointment and discouragement unnecessarily. 
I have but little hope of seeing a wine grape free 
from the rot during one of our wet summers, 
when the most hardy of our forest grapes are not 
unfrequently destroy ed from this cause. I have 
no objection to seeing the good qualities of our 
native wine grapes extolled in our agricultural 
periodicals, and for one I am anxious to test their 
qualities, if I can learn where they are to be had ; 
but I am of opinion that their freedom from the 
irot will depend upon the season, or their being 
protected from the rain, which can e¢ isily be done 
to an extent sufilcient to produce grapes for the 
table. 

Last season I had full vines of the most perfect 
|Catawbas I ever saw, by affording them protee- 
ition from the rain, and at the same time exposing 

them to the sun. My plan is to erect posts as 
for a fence, about 9 feet high, in a line north and 
south. Against the upper ends of these, nail 
‘boards of a length to suit the vine, about 3 feet 
‘broad, along which the trimmed vine is to be 
tacked. Cap this with 3 foot boards, elevated 
towards the sun, so as to admit the rays of the 
sun to fall upon the vine. Nail a plentiful supply 
‘of brush over the vine to the board, to support 
‘the young vines and fruit. This done, you may 
jexpect a full crop of perfect grapes at the proper 
jseas on, without further care. 

Jacos L. Kintner. 

‘arm, Ind., Jan., 1858. 








Cedar 


| . P 
GrartinG.—Dr. Lindley, in a recent lecture, 


|sums up the matter of Grafting thus :—1. A sci- 
on will always form a perfect and permanent 
union with its stock, if both are from the same in- 
dividual. 2. A scion will generally form a per- 
fect union with its stock, if one is 4 mere variety 
of the other. 38. A durable, but not permanent 
union, may be effected when one species of a ge- 
nus is worked on another species. 4. No union, 
either durable or permanent, can be expected 
when stock and scion are widely different. 5. Bad 
workmanship will render any kind of grafting 
perishable. Gratted plants, then, are not neces- 
sarily worse than seedlings. 
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Home Miscellany, 


For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Pocket Money for Women. 


I do hope every woman will keep an account 
book this new year. It is very common in fami-| 
lies at the end of the year, when the husband and 
father settles with the merchant, and goes home | 
with lengthened face to hint an unwelcome truth, | 


that wives and daughters will start with surprise | 


and say, “ Why, father, there is a mistake some- 
where,—we have been very economical this year. 
I turned my old silk dress, and Mary has pinched 
along with the same shawl she has worn these 
two years, and Ruby’s new merino was made out) 
of mother’s old one!” But then if they look over 
the long list of forgotten items on the merchant’s 
book, they see there is no mistake, and oh! 
humiliated they feel. What a load weighs down 
upon the heart, and how the tears burn in their 


eyes; and as they sit down silently, feeling so | 


little in father’s sight, they he -artily wish they 
were savages, and had no need of the foolish 
finery, and costly dresses and cloaks, that they 
thought they could not live without. 

We think this is the meanest mortification that 
a woman can be subjected to. It makes one feel 
so cringing and dependent. 

A great many husbands give their families an 
allowance of pocket money ; 
put into the hands of a wise, industrious woman, 


who understands her husband’s financial affairs, | 


and is interested in his prosperity, then it is put- 
ting money into the best Savings’ Bank that ever 
was made yet. 

A good wife will lay out money far more pru- 
dently than a good husband. But where there is | 
one man who gives his wife an allowance of) 
pocket money, there are two who say they can’t | 
atford it, and that they will see that the f family | 
don’t suffer for what they need. 

A man knows nothing about the ten thousand 
little necessities and wishes and needs in his fam- 
ily. 
bonnet strings, he will say the old ones will do, if} 
nicely washed. If his wife, with a slavish fear, 
steals up to him all a-tremble, and asks for a dol-| 
lar to buy one of those loves of collars like Mrs. 
Slade’s, he will push her arm coldly off from his 
broad, fat shoulder, (ah! whose nice dinners made 
it so broad and fat and muscular?) and say she | 
has too handsome ones already,—when all the 
neighbors are nudging each other, and calling her 
the woman with the collar, because she only has 
one fit to wear. And even if she wants a penny 
to buy baby a pair of shoe strings, or Willie a 
slate pencil, she has to ask “my lord” for it in 
fear and trembling, dreading a blunt refusal, cou- 
pled with a hint of extravagance. Too bad! 
bad! Very likely, too, when the wife was a mai- 
den, he, the wolf in sheep’s clothing, came and 
wooed her away from a home of luxury and 


too 
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how | 


this is right, and if! 


If told Kitty needs a half dollar to buy new | 
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|plenty, telling her glowing tales of the lovely 
home that awaited her, and of the great love that 
only sought to make her blest. 

Some husbands who give their wives an allow- 
ance of spending money, dole out the dollars, one 
by one, as agonizingly as though the throes of 
death were inch by inch, re nding the clinging soul 
from the body ; and then distrus tfully, without a 
bit of that great love-light that makes ours a 
charmed life, question the wife, me anly and sus- 
piciously, as to how she lays out every red 
cent. 

Away with such men! I'd as soon be tied for 
life to a stinking carcass, as be fettered by the 
beautiful bond of marriage to such a mock imita- 
tion of manhood ! 

I pity such women, and they are not to be 
blamed, if, as weary years drag over them, they 
grow less and less like angels. Their better na- 
ture becomes warped and disfigured, and all the 
|beauty and cheerfulness goes away from them 
as the bloom from flowers, and at last their daily 
prayer is, “O give me patience ! 
| Broader and brighter would fall the sunshine in 
the husband’s pathway, if he could see and appre- 
ciate these little money matters as we women do. 
\It is impossible for a high-souled, ¢ good woman, to 
revere and love a penurious husband—one who 
cares more for the accumulation of paltry wealth 
than for the happiness of the woman who walks 
| by his side all through life. ROsELLA. 


Remarks.—That is good talk, Rosa dear; and 
/now let me tell you, confidentially, of a little thing 
that happened down at the “ Nest.” At the begin- 
ning of last year, wife and daughter Jennie said to 
me, ‘* Pa, if you will give us one hundred dollars for 
| personal expenses, we will not call on you for any 
more this year.” I closed in with that offer very 


. quick, and thought it was the best bargain I had ever 


made, except the original transaction by which I be- 
‘came a Domestic Institution, over a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago. To bind the bargain, I advanced $50 on 
the spot ; and, just as I expected, about August the 
' appropriation ” was all drawn; and as the afore- 
| said feminine financiers had too much spirit to hint at 
“special appropriations,” I contrived to smuggle in 
| divers V’s and X’s, to carry the “Home Department” 
|through the fiscal year. I know the money was all 
| expended to the very best advantage, and an account 
kept in black and white, of all purchases. I say, it 
is a first rate plan, on several accounts.—Eb. 
saiaweennistiliiailiplitiains 
3uTTER-M1LkK Cream.—When taken from the 
ichurn, set the butter-milk over a slow fire until it 
scalds; remove it from the fire, and let it settle; 
pour off the whey,and the remainder will be near- 
ly equal to cream for mixing purposes. It is a 
|good way to prepare it thus for winter use. Put 
away in a cask or jar, with now and then a hand- 
ful of salt as you add more milk; it will keep 
quite fresh. I often use an old salt barrel; if it 
leaks, throw in a handful of flour. C. R. D. 
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Written for the Ohio Cultivator. |and foolishly joyous and noisy, as has ever been 

True Appreciation of Country Life. lis wont. Theodore, dozing off the effects of a 

— |“ jolly time,” in the sitting room at home, plants 

BY RUTH CRAYNE. ‘his feet on the mantle-piece, smoking a cigar in 

ape the interval between his naps, while his father 

chops wood for breakfast in a drizzling rain. 

Helen Maria comes home from a late ball, riding 

three or four miles in the thinnest clothing. The 

next morning she is not able to be up, nor for 

|some time after; and when she does at last ven- 

ture from her room, the pallid cheek is of all 

things unlike that rose-suffused one that poets and 
/romance writers have led us to expect. 


It has been said, and with a show of authority, 
too, that only to the dweller among crowds, the 
frequenter of busy streets, is the country in its 
best beauty and significance revealed, and that to 
those who live continually in it, the fresh beauty | 
of morning, the splendor of sunset, the glory ot 
the star-lit night, are things too common to excite 
the least attention, or call forth the faintest re- 
sponse. 





Now this cannot wholly be denied, and must} And epee over trtomaad ite toughen, mass she goes. 

in a great measure be acceded to. Take city and | The lark, blithe singing poy Aegean tpn 

country together, and there is but a small portion semen egies A ae See 

of the people who can appreciate the Beautiful, % evitnds aoe re : 

under its different manifestations of form, sound| Here is a picture whose original we would defy 
and color. They are literally deaf and dumb and | @"Y aust, however enthusiastic he might be, to 
blind. And why is this? Simply because in| find. Those much befogged gentlemen, the poets, 
nine cases out of ten, the perceptive faculties are have a great deal to answer for. That may have 
not educated at all. Most young men and women | been true a hundred years ago, but the reverse of 
have a smattering of text books, as why should this picture is truer for our times: 


yv ince »j anas : ¢ as have ‘Here, Betty, hurry and untie my shoe, 
they not, since the ir papas and mammas have Then paces the tee, sed ull the ends, do; 
been to such pains to send them to college and Put down the curtains.—there, you poke, be smart, 
: id bri ‘ido, ‘ bess his ‘ittle heart.’ 
boarding school; but as to anything they have thf eye ae bgetinag > in well, 
really gained, they had almost better never have And if I want you, I will ring the bell.” 


learned to read. But yet in view of all the extravagancies that 


Helen Maria is a charming young lady who| country people are running into, I would not, as 
has just finished her education at a fashionable | an advocate of labor-saving machines, wish for a 
seminary, and whose diploma, neatly printed on| moment that the old times of spinning and weav- 
vellum and tied up with pink satin, is embalmed | ing, and working from morning till night, should 
among rose leaves iu her dressing bureau up| come again, but only that the leisure which the 
stairs. You are visiting at her father’s house,|farmer and his family now command, might be 
and walking on the piazza at sunset, admire the| put to some nobler use than dressing and ball go- 
dewy stillness and repose of the beautiful land-|ing. In the absence of amusements in the coun- 
scape spread before you. You are rash enough | try, would not music, books and pictures fill up 
to express yourself enthusiastically, whereat the |the vacancy with the sweetest and most enduring 
young lady whose diploma sets her down as aj gratifications ? 
perfect prodigy in poetry and music, stares at you| I do not present these things as the feast was 
for a moment as if she thought you insane, and| in old times presented to Tantalus, but because I 
then with a wriggle and a twist, says that she too| know them to be within easy reach of the major- 
thinks it rather nice. O Helen Maria! is it thus| ity of farmers’ families. You will scarcely enter 
the magnificent poem is translated to you ? ja farm house in the wealthier portions of the 

A tour through the country will show, what} State, without finding either a piano or melodeon, 
the city would be slow to acknowledge, that as|a few books and magazines on the table in the 
far as fashion is concerned, the sons and daugh-| parlor, and on the walls cheap prints representing 
ters of farmers are but little behind their cousins! the death-bed of Napoleon, Washington crossing 
of the town. To be sure, they may lack the as-|the Delaware, the Happy Family, and the like. 
surance that is gained by mixing in crowded as-| Now the musical instruments, though generally 
semblies, the manners that are acquired in socie-| out of tune and seldom touched, and the books 
ty ; but in point of dress, many a country church | rarely looked into, still show an ability to possess 
that we know of, can display on Sunday, plumes|them, and possessing them, why should they not 
and brocades that would not disgrace Broadway. |be put to their best uses? There is no longer 

The innocent simplicity, which according to the| any excuse for want of time. The country girl 
poets is the distinguishing feature of country life,|can command more leisure than the city lady.— 
is now decidedly out of fashion, or, to use a cant|Then can we not reasonably expect a more per- 
phrase, “is all in the eye.” The country is rival-| fect development of mind and body than the city 
ing the city in more than one particular. The} can possibly afford ? 
fashionable season for balls and parties opens in| Every candid person will admit that the pres- 
the beginning of winter, and closes at the ap-|ent system of education is miserably defective. 
proach of spring. Wherever Terpsichore erects| Young men return from college with empty heads 
her shrine, there Bacchus is to be seen also,|and dissipated habits, and young ladies from 
crowned as of yore with with the purple grape,| boarding school varnished over with sickly senti- 
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mentalities, totally unfit for the solemn and real| For the Ohio Cultivator. 
duties of life, with constitutions impaired, not naa Social Position of Labor. 
over-study, but by the miserable “ system ;” and | oe 

those who escape a premature grave, become} The nobility of labor is conceded by all in the- 
weak, complaining wives, and silly mothers, who | ory, but in practice they accord that nobility to 
are the last ones capable of soothing a husband’s 'wealth, while labor is graded into so many steps 
cares, or of encouraging and restraining the ar-| or positions, and the nobility of the laborer is 
dent heart and impulsive mind of a child. graduated according to the round that he is ena- 
bled to reach in this ladder. 

| Said a young lady to me not long since, who is 





How is this great and growing evil to be reme- 
died? Ina great measure, we think, by a more 
sarnest and practical home education. Let the| nobly sustaining herself,—or, to use her own 
young girl be encouraged to devote a part of every | words, ‘ paddling her own canoe, —* some of my 
day to study and the cultivation of flowers.—| friends thought it quite a coming down for me to 
Would not the beautiful influences of these things, | leave teaching, and go to setting type.” Quite a 
daily and hourly shrining themselves in the soul,)coming down! Yes, that’s it. The nobility con- 
be a more effectual safeguard against frivolous| sists not in the labor, but in the position occupied 
waste of time, than a thousand sermons? And|upon the ladder. It is a relative, not an inde- 
as those only are happy who have a purpose in| pendent nobility. 
life, would not the study of the Beautiful in Na-| In nine cases out of ten, a gentleman will place 
ture and Art, be a fuller and more enduring} the lady who teaches his children, on one step in 
source of happiness than a life devoted to Plea-\the scale of approximation, the one who makes 
sure ? ‘his shirt a little lower, the one who washes it, still 
Every young man and woman, besides spend-| lower, though she may even excel the others in 
ing enough for dress, ought every year to add a moral and intellectual worth. 
few choice books to their library, and a picture or | 
two to their household treasures. There is noth-| 
ing so ornamental to a room, or that makes so 
pleasant a resting place for the eye, asa good) But these things need not to be so. If the la- 
picture, yet we know farmers, worth thirty, forty borer would refuse to acknowledge such arbitrary 
and fifty thousand dollars, who would not know | distinctions, they would soon cease to exist. If 
the difference between a wood-cut and one of 
Cole’s best landscapes, and who would scout the 


But she who hap- 
pens to have the wealth that enables her to live 
without labor, is placed above them all. <A fine 
illustration, truly, of the dignity of labor ! 


the woman who must labor for her own mainte- 
nance, would consult her health, the suitability of 
idea of patronizing artists, as the extremest folly.) the employment in which she engages, instead of 
These very men spend thousands every year in asking, in which can I be most like a lady ?—and 
labor-saving machines, and in improving their) jf our laboring men would act upon the same 
land and stock, but ask one of them to buy a hun-| principle, they then would have just grounds for 
dred dollar picture, if you wish to ascertain how | self-respect, and such cannot fail to secure the re- 
poor he is. The labor-saving machines and the | ,pect of others. 

improvements are all very well, if in his devotion! Why may not a woman be as much of a lady 
to them he does not forget that he has an immor-) at the wash tub as in the school room? She may, 
tal soul to educate for a higher sphere than this,| and if she is not, the fault is in herself, and not in 
and a more weighty and solemn obligation to dis-| her employment. Why may not he whose hands 
charge to his family than merely to provide them) are hard with honest toil, be as much of a gentle- 


food and clothing. man as the clerk or merchant? ‘They may, and 


The plea that to educate young men and wo-| will ever be, when they learn to confer upon, 
men in the higher departments of literature, and|rather than receive honor from, their employ- 
in the fine arts, will fill their heads with too fine | ments. Lots. 
fancies, and unfit them for work, is good for noth- 
ing. We know some noble-hearted girls, who 
love books, music and flowers, who are acquainted 
with the writings of the best authors, both ancient | 
and modern, and who cultivate musie from the 
pure love they bear it, who nevertheless can 
serve up a meal as quickly and as well as any 
professional cook in the land, and who do not 
think it unlady-like to be seen daily engaged in 


WasninGc Macnines.—Please send me a des- 
cription, in short, in your paper, of the most use- 
ful Washing Machine of your acquaintance, and 
|I will send you an account of one in return. 

Your friend, H. S. W. 
Oxford, Ind. 


Answer.—After trying a great variety of improved 





household duties. And some young men, too, to 
their honor be it spoken, who do not think it the 
chief end of man to be able to sport a watch and 


washing machines, the good woman who presides 
over our domestic affairs has invariably sent them to 
the barn, as good inventions to make hen’s nests in. 





vane, and smoke a dozen cigars a day, but who,| The only washing machine that stands the test with 
by earnest study and reflection, are laying the) ys, is a stout yaller gal, who comes once a week, and 
foundation for a noble and useful life. To such) goes through the old fashioned manual over a tub and 


we commend these fugitive thoughts for consider- 
ation. 


wash-board. You could not hire her to touch one of 
the improved washing machines.—Ep. 
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MARKETS. 
Onto CuLTIVATOR OFFIcE, Jan. 29, 1858. 
There has been a brisk stir in some departments of the produce 
Hogs in Cincinnati went up as high as $5 60, a few | 
Horse | 


market. 
days ago, but afterwards fell off to $4 50a@$5 00 gross. 
buyers are coming into market, and good horses will be up short- 
ly. Other articles of farmers’ traffic are stationary, though a bet- 
ter feeling is becoming apparent for the future. 





New Flower Garden! 

J. L. Sterzic & Co., have established a Garden | 

for the propagation and sale of Ornamental Shrubs, Roses, Hardy 

Herbaceous and Green House Plants, &c., &e. Near the corner 

of Broad and Fifth sts., adjoining the grounds of Hon. Alfred Kel 
ley, Columbus, O. 


Look out for your Seeds! 

W. A. Gitt, at the Agricultural Warehouse and 
Seed Store, Columbus, is receiving a host of all sorts of Field, | 
Garden and Flower Seeds, for the Spring planting. Particulars in | 
next No. of the Cultivator. 

f hd ser 7 : “ye me AY 
Ohio Cultivator—Vol. for 1857, 

Is now in handsome embossed muslin binding, to 
match former sets. We are proud of this Vol 
book, and the best dollar’s worth of agricultural reading in the 
We will send it by mail, post paid, for $1. 


market. 


Trees that will Grow! 


All the readers of the Cultivator who want Fruit 
Trees, or other Nursery products, should send for the New De- 
scriptive Catalogue of the Columbus Nursery, just issued. Ad- 
M. B. BATEHAM, 

Columbus, O. 


dress 
Feb. 1 


Family Sewing Machines. 
The cheapest, because the best, is Wheeler & Wil- 


Send for Circular. Address 
Mrs. J. C. BATEHAM, 
Columbus, O. 


son’s Patent. 


Feb. 1-4t 
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Cieneral Agriculture, Live Stock, Fruits, 
GARDENING & DOMESTIC AFFAIRS, 


Published on the 1st and 15th of every Month, 


At $1 a year, Single Copy; 3 Copies for $2; 6 Copies for 
$4: 9 Copies for $6; 


AND A COPY GRATIS TO THE GETTER UP OF EVERY CLUB OF NINE. 





The Volume begins on the first of January, each year. Speci- 
men copies and prospectuses furnished gratis, on application by 





mail or otherwise. Address S. D, HARRIS, 
Editor and Proprie tor. 
SPECIAL NOTICES. 





All persons who write to the Editor on business, or for publica- 


| tion, are requested to read the following suggestions : 


ist. Date your letters with the true Post Office name and State, 
and if it is a place not well known, give the county also. 

2d. State your business plainly—or if for publication, write di- 
rectly at your subject, without any preliminary flourishes, and 
stop when you get done. 

3d. Sign your name at the bottom, or if you sign a fictitious 
name or initials, give us your true name besides for our own sat- 
isfaction. Itis of no use to write to us without giving a true 
name in some way. 

4th. Whe. written, fold the sheet in the plainest manner, put 
it in an envelope, stick it fast, if it contains money, paste the 
whole length of the flap, put on a stamp, and direct plainly to 
“Ohio Cultivator, Columbus, O.,” or to our name, if you prefer. 

5th. In writing to have your papers changed from one Post Of- 


| fice to another, give the name of the Office to be changed From, 


as wellas To. Our index is only by Post Offices, not by the 
names of Subscribers. 

6th. Missing numbers lost in the mails, or copies damaged, will 
be supplied gratis. 

7th. We solicit practical articles in our line for publication— 
Items of Crops, Stock, Societies, Housekeeping, etc. 


The cheapest and best Farmer's Library. 


When I purchased the property of the Ohio Cultivator of Mr 





| Bateham, there were a good many surplus sheets of the previous 


| years, which I have put in handsome embossed muslin binding, 
and, to make them immediately available, have concluded to offer 
them at the low price of fifty cents a Vol., at the office, or packed 
and delivered in the express office. The paper is all clean and 
| smooth, and the matter is of standard value; each Vol. being 
| complete in itself, and the same matter is not repeated in differ 
| ent Vols. These Vols. form a perfect Encyclopedia of Agricultu- 
| ral, Horticultural and Domestic Intelligence, suited to all years, 
| and to all seasons of the year, containing a running history of ag 
ricultural progress in the West for the past thirteen years, no- 
where else to be found. Each Vol. is richly worth a dollar. 
I shall hereafter print only such an edition of the Cultivator as 
the current subscription demands, and when this lot is disposed 
of, there will be no more bound Vols. to be sold in this way. 
Postage prepaid on these Vols., is about 30 cents each, by mail. 
S. D. HARRIS, 
Editor and Publisher Ohio Cultivator. 





Terms of Advertising. 





Advertisements suitable for the Ohio Cultivator will be 
inserted at TEN CENTS A LINE for each insertion, due in 
advance, except to regular and known responsible adver- 
tisers. Eleven words will make an average for a line.— 
| Display lines and cuts will be counted by the space they 
occupy in small type. A liberal discount on full page dis- 
played advertisements. 
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